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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE STATE? II 



VICTOR S. YARROS 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 

So far the discussion has dealt with certain recent indictments 
by humanitarians and philosophers of so-called state nature — in- 
dictments based on the foreign policies of the great nations — and 
the criminal, aggressive wars directly or indirectly attributable to 
those policies. The attempt has been to point out the super- 
ficiality of those indictments and the necessity of a very different 
analysis of the international situation than that which underlies 
the notion that the state as such, or state nature, is somehow 
responsible for the diplomacy of intrigue, conquest, aggression, and 
greed. 

In the following pages the alleged responsibility of "the state" 
for political, social, and economic evils "at home" will be discussed. 
Shall we abolish the state? Can we abolish it? Should we get 
rid of the evils and maladjustments complained of by liberals and 
radicals if we could, and did, abolish the state ? 

First of all, what is the state ? A correct answer is clearly essen- 
tial, yet is hardly ever given. The proper answer is, The state is 
another name for compulsory co-operation. A certain community, 
or state, or nation, organizes itself, a government is created, legisla- 
tion adopted, and the individual, or the minority, has no choice, no 
alternative, but to obey the law of the state. In the freest and most 
democratic modern state, despite such devices as the initiative, the 
referendum, the recall, local home rule, the element of compulsion 
is necessarily always present. If all co-operation were voluntary; 
if the majority had no right to coerce the minority; if government 
actually, and in the literal sense, rested on the "consent of all the 
governed, " there would be no state. There would be spontaneous 
collective action along many lines, no doubt, just as today there is 
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co-operation for religious, social, ethical, political, and aesthetic 
purposes sans the slightest suggestion of physical force or compul- 
sion. But the state, as we know it, would have disappeared. 

Now, this is exactly what the pacific and philosophical anarch- 
ists mean by "abolition of the state." They would gradually 
restrict the authority of the state, increasingly free the individual 
and the minority, and at last make even taxation and military 
service entirely voluntary under all conditions. They accordingly 
insist on the right of the individual to secede from, or ignore, the 
state. They would, of course, use force to prevent aggression or 
invasion by any individual; they would punish "crime" — that is, 
violations of the principle of equal freedom and equal opportunity — 
but with the inoffensive, peaceable individual, no matter how sel- 
fish, unsocial, unyielding he might be, they would not interfere— 
except, possibly, to the extent of boycotting him and impressing 
upon him the fact that he is deemed an unpleasant and undesirable 
neighbor. 

This is the general idea Thoreau, the New England recluse and 
intense individualist, vaguely entertained when, for example, he 
wrote the following lines: 

I heartily accept the motto (of Thomas Jefferson): "That government is 
best which governs least " ; and I should like to see it acted up to more rapidly 
and systematically. Carried out, it finally amounts to this, which also I 
believe: "That government is best which governs not at all"; and when men 
are prepared for it, that will be the kind of government which they will have. 

The progress from an absolute to a limited monarchy, from a limited mon- 
archy to a democracy, is a progress toward a true respect for the individual. 
But is a democracy, such as we know it, the last improvement possible in 
government ? Is it not possible to take a step further toward recognizing and 
organizing the rights of man ? 

There never will be a free and enlightened state until the state comes to 
recognize the individual as a higher and independent power, from which all its 
own power and authority are derived, and treats him accordingly. I please 
myself with imagining a state at least which can afford to be just to all men, 
and to treat the individual with respect as a neighbor; which even would not 
think it inconsistent with its own repose if a few were to live aloof from it, not 
meddling with it, nor embraced by it, who fulfilled all the duties of neighbors 
and fellowmen. A state which bore this kind of fruit, and suffered it to drop 
off as fast as it ripened, would prepare the way for a still more perfect and 
glorious state which also I have imagined, but not yet anywhere seen. 
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Who will object to these ideals and conceptions? But the 
difficulty with them as expressed is their strange, complete irrele- 
vance to any actual problem of which we are conscious and which 
presses for a solution. Suppose we accept the view that the society 
of the future will be held together in the way outlined by the logical 
and uncompromising individualists. What follows ? What is the 
bearing of that admission on our own situation ? What practical 
program is suggested by the ideal of a free, state-less society ? What 
are the steps to be taken today — this year, next year, the year after, 
ten years hence, and so on — with a view to reaching, at some 
distant day, the remote goal ? 

We know what the answer is: "Repeal, repeal, and again 
repeal. " Society can become free only by removing one restriction 
after another, destroying one barrier after another, to the freest 
human intercourse. Free trade, free access to land, free banking, 
free issue of notes to circulate as currency, free association for any 
and all purposes not inherently immoral or criminal — this is the 
individualist platform. 

Sound or unsound, this platform is certainly definite. But how 
many of the men and women who are discontented and rebellious, 
and who talk about radical changes in the organization of "the 
capitalistic state, " accept the individualist views concerning pro- 
tection, monopoly, banking, currency, and land tenure? Meta- 
physical discussion of the nature of sovereignty, limitations upon 
the power of the state, or the natural rights of the individual throws 
no light whatever on questions of economics. So great is the con- 
fusion of thought that a man may in the same breath urge the 
abolition of the state and propose high protective duties, or a 
government monopoly of coinage and currency! It is futile to 
paint alluring pictures of a free, state-less society when, as a matter 
of fact, only a most insignificant minority is prepared anywhere to 
take the first steps toward the alleged goal — namely, to repeal 
tariff laws, banking laws, currency laws, patent and copyright laws, 
and a hundred other regulative and restrictive laws supposed to be 
necessary for the protection of the poor, the uneducated, the credu- 
lous, the weak ! 

The problems of our period are primarily economic. The revolt 
being witnessed is a revolt against poverty, gross inequality in the 
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distribution of wealth, chronic unemployment, and the like. How 
many of the radicals believe that "the abolition of the state" in 
the anarchistic sense would do away with these evils ? To be sure, 
socialists of the Marx school, too, have attacked "the state" and 
professed a desire to kill it. Under socialism properly understood, 
we have been assured in books and periodicals, the state dies, or 
dissolves into something totally different. When we analyze these 
affirmations, what do we find? A totally arbitrary assumption 
that the state is a capitalistic device, an instrument of oppression 
and enslavement, and that to abolish capitalism, nationalize indus- 
try, make everyone an employee of the community, is to kill the 
state. 

Nothing can be more absurd and empty than this. The implied 
definition of the state in the socialist declamations against it is 
erroneous. Granted that there is such a thing as a capitalistic 
state, as there was such a thing as a military and aristocratic state, 
it clearly does not follow that to destroy any particular type of 
state is to destroy the state. There is also a democratic state, and 
a socialistic state. The Russian Bolshevik leaders are Marxian 
socialists, but they have certainly not destroyed the state. They lost 
no time in setting up a proletarian state, as they called their non- 
proletarian tyranny. They dispossessed and disfranchised the 
bourgeois elements, but they had the decency to refrain from pre- 
tending that they were abolishing the state. They admitted that 
they were setting up a dictatorship, a despotism, a state after their 
own heart. They had all manner of excuses, of course; the dicta- 
torship was to be temporary; the revolution had to be saved at 
any cost, and the enemies of socialism were wicked counter- 
revolutionists, who deserved condign punishment and effective 
restraint. The intention was to usher in a reign of brotherhood 
and equality, to replace capitalism by harmonious co-operation. 
Meantime Lenine and his fanatical followers were to be "the 
state" — and a ruthless state in truth it has been. 

Let us, however, recognize the distinction between emergency , 
or war, policies on the part of socialist or communist reformers, and 
permanent policies that are to obtain under normal conditions. 
Would socialism under normal conditions dispense with the state — 
kill the state? "No," is the answer, if, as has been shown, the 
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essence of the state is compulsion. Would a socialist state permit 
the individual to secede from it, to ignore it, to cultivate his little 
patch, and exchange his products with his neighbors without paying 
the state any kind of tax or tribute? Would the socialist state 
renounce the right to conscript men into military service, or the 
right to impose taxes on dissenting minorities ? Where and when 
has any socialist author or leader proposed to kill the state in 
this sense — to depend entirely and unreservedly on voluntary co- 
operation, and to base government on the actual consent of all of 
the governed ? There are individualist writers who assert that the 
socialist state would revert to involuntary servitude and would 
coerce the workman to a far greater degree than the capitalistic 
state has done. Let us not hastily subscribe to such charges as 
these. Certain it is, however, that the socialist state would not 
even attempt to dispense with compulsion and coercion of non- 
invasive individuals. The majority would rule — at least, in respect 
of essentials. How, then, can it be maintained that socialism 
would destroy statism ? 

At this point the guild socialist may be imagined as appearing 
on the stage and making his plea. No, indeed; orthodox socialism 
is incurably statist and tyrannical, and this very fact explains the 
advent of the guild socialists. They are not juggling with words; 
they are not guilty of inconsistency. They distrust the state and 
would reduce it to a minimum. For this reason they would give 
industrial guilds the maximum of autonomy; they would encourage 
the formation of other associations for various purposes; they 
would stimulate voluntary co-operation in a hundred directions. 
The jurisdiction of the state would be so limited that its present 
claim to a mysterious sanctity, to metaphysical authority, would 
appear ridiculous, and utility would become the sole title of the 
state to respect. Within its sphere, however, the state would use 
compulsion and possess sufficient authority to prevent usurpation 
or abuse of power by the autonomous guilds, or other local and 
functional organizations. 

Manifestly, the guild socialists, though sincere in their liberta- 
rian professions, beg the real issue, or at least ignore it. They do 
not propose to kill the state, but merely to limit its jurisdiction 
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and force it, as one writer has said, to come down from its present 
"sovereign" pedestal and surrender some of its powers and func- 
tions to guild organizations. Their plan may indeed promise 
greater efficiency than any reasonable person can expect from a 
bureaucratic and despotic state; it may, too, prove more alluring to 
lovers of freedom and appreciative students of human personality. 
Still, the state would be perpetuated by guild socialists, and on 
supreme questions its fiat would be law. 

The syndicalists assert that they would abolish the capitalistic 
state and prevent the establishment of a democratic or socialist 
state, but what would be their syndicate if not a small state, and 
what their federation of syndicates but a confederation of small 
states? As a matter of fact, syndicalism is a paper scheme that 
would break down at the first touch of reality — that would spell 
confusion worse confounded, and sooner or later lead to the restora- 
tion of a despotic state. As Mr. Bertrand Russell argues, the 
syndicalists have outlined no modus operandi to settle controversies 
among the autonomous industrial organizations, or between any 
of them and the consuming public. To affirm that the syndicalist 
directorates would be at all times amenable to reason and properly 
regardful of interests other than those of their particular industrial 
group — the miners, say, or the railroad workmen, or the able sea- 
men — and that justice would be done in every case without pre- 
judice or passion, is to revert to Utopian socialism with a vengeance! 
But even if we should admit for the sake of the argument that syn- 
dicalism is practical, all that would be implied by the admission is 
that the modern or the traditional state is too powerful and there- 
fore too dangerous, and that the time has come to replace it by a 
congeries of small, weak states. For, manifestly, the syndicate 
would be neither more nor less than a small state. The syndicate 
would have its directorate, its officers, its representative assembly, 
its referendum system, its rules and regulations. The majority 
would govern the syndicate within certain constitutionally pre- 
scribed limits, and the minority would have no choice but to obey. 
The majority might allow individuals to withdraw from the syn- 
dicate, but this right would have to be qualified and reconciled 
with the requirements of efficiency and stability. The advantages 
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of such withdrawal would be problematical, moreover, since the 
seceding individual or group would, in order to live and earn wages, 
be forced to join some other syndicate. 

Syndicalism would abolish, to be sure, the "political" state, 
but it would substitute for it the "administrative" state. There 
are writers and thinkers who derive great comfort from this antici- 
pated change, but it is to be feared that they are the victims of 
illusions and verbal juggles. Cannot an administrative state be 
even more tyrannical and arbitrary than our political state ? Can- 
not a trade union be oppressive and despotic ? Is " administration ' ' 
protected by some magic, invisible shield from the vices and evils of 
political and bureaucratic government ? 

We must conclude, then, first, that none of the modern schools 
of thought really proposes to abolish the state, and, second, that 
the individuahstic and philosophical anarchists, who would like to 
abolish it, and know exactly what is meant by the phrase " abolish- 
ing the state" admit that their goal is very distant and from any 
practical viewpoint Utopian, since more than sufficient unto the day 
are the very first steps suggested toward that goal. 

Is there, then, no problem before us that concerns the state, its 
structure and form, its basis and pillars? Are those who are 
asserting that the state is undergoing profound modifications imagin- 
ing vain things ? Does the state require no substantial changes ? 
Has it adapted itself to the needs and conditions of our age and is 
it now functioning as it should ? By no means. It is true that the 
state is "in transition," and that vital and important changes are 
clearly ahead of it. The nature of the changes is doubtless indi- 
cated by recent developments. They are, however, often magni- 
fied and even misapprehended. 

In the first place, there is much confusion in radical minds with 
regard to the further democratization of the state. That the state 
has been, is being, and will continue to be "democratized," is a 
truism nowadays, but in what sense is the term democracy as 
applied to the state to be used? With a curious inconsistency 
many radical writers advocate at the same time the emancipation 
of the individual and the complete democratization of the state! 
Democracy is, however, very far from being synonymous with 
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individual liberty. If a completely democratized state means a 
state in which the majority rules absolutely, and in all departments 
of activity, and in which individuals and minorities enjoy none of 
the guaranties which, for example, they are accorded by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, then the democratization of the state 
will mean the enslavement of the individual. Minority government, 
oligarchical government, plutocratic government, are severally 
intolerable, and embattled majorities are now rightly seeking 
to destroy such forms of government. But majority govern- 
ment is not necessarily just or free government, and within certain 
limits the individual and the minority must always be protected 
from majority aggression. On this point the alleged #«democratic 
features of the American system are sound in principle, though no 
doubt far from perfect and open to much improvement. We can- 
not, in the name of democracy, suppress freedom of speech or of 
the press, or religious freedom, or artistic freedom, or freedom in 
personal and domestic conduct up to a certain point. To exalt 
and free the nonconforming individual is to restrain and curb the 
majority or the democratic state. 

Again, the very people who are condemning the present state 
because of its arrogant assumption of sovereignty, its disregard of 
individual rights, the individual conscience, and the like, are 
clamorously demanding additional protective, regulative, restrict- 
ive legislation in the interest of the greater or greatest number, of 
the majority. Send profiteers to prison! is the cry. License all 
big corporations! Regulate prices and profits! Stop hoarding 
and speculation ! These policies may be democratic, they may be 
necessary evils, but they are not consonant with individual and 
minority freedom, with the professed intention of starving and 
eventually killing the state. The consistent anti-statist may not 
admire profiteers and hoarders and food gamblers, but he would not 
regulate them by statutory law. He would trust the law of supply 
and demand in a free market. He would suffer temporary hard- 
ship and loss, but he would not sacrifice personal and economic 
liberty. To favor increased regulation of industry and commerce 
is not to kill the state but rather to strengthen it and give it a new 
lease of life. 
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Assuming, however, that there are democrats who are also good 
libertarians, and rational libertarians who are also good practical 
democrats, the question recurs, What would these do with the state ? 
How would they improve it ? First of all, they would deprive it of 
much of its occupation by re-establishing genuine equality of 
opportunity and industrial democracy. When crime and criminal 
vice abound, the state has much to do, and there can be no talk of 
killing it. When artificial monopoly and iniquitous privilege 
militate against the equitable and wholesome distribution of wealth 
and enable the few to exploit the many, appeals go up from a thou- 
sand directions to the supposedly mighty state, and legislation is 
sought in behalf of the poor, the weak, the disinherited. When 
commercial warfare and tariff or other discriminations threaten war 
or bring it about, the state metaphorically rubs its hands in glee and 
knows that its power and prestige are about to receive coveted 
immunity from criticism. War and preparedness for war always 
revivify the state and silence its theoretical enemies. War tends to 
tyranny. War is intolerant. War makes the state sovereign. 

Peace, plenty, opportunity, economic justice, on the other hand, 
tend to weaken the state. Free and prosperous men do not need 
much government. To fight poverty, involuntary idleness, and 
unmerited misery is, therefore, to fight the present state. Indus- 
trial freedom will pave the way for greater political freedom. This 
is why the enlightened libertarian is not today greatly interested in 
academic attacks on the metaphysical state or the political state. 
He is interested in well-directed attacks on special privilege and 
shielded, protected monopolies, knowing that to get rid of these is 
to eradicate much poverty and much of the crime, vice, and bru- 
tality that poverty breeds. He who fights for economic and social 
reform fights for the emancipation of the soul of the individual as 
well, or for the curtailment of the authority of the state. Flank 
attacks on the state are far more effective at this stage of evolution 
than frontal attacks. 

Yet there is no reason why in some sectors of the battle line 
a direct attack on the present "political" state should not be 
attempted. The governmental machine is breaking down, and the 
causes of this breakdown are not exclusively, though chiefly, eco- 
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nomic. Representative government very often seems to represent 
only the tricky and seamy side of human nature. Men elected to 
represent mixed constituencies often lack the courage to take 
definite positions on important questions and "play safe" by trim- 
ming, drifting, and pretending to be all things to all men. There 
are too many demagogues, time-servers, shifty politicians (called 
"practical"), in the public life of every democracy. Such men 
have no intellectual or moral fitness for the functions they are 
supposed to discharge. The result is futile, insincere, and 
ineffective legislation, evasion and paltering and endless delays 
in attending to ripe problems that demand earnest discussion 
and statesman-like action. 

Even the average man, who is no philosopher, is disappointed 
in the conditions or prospects of modern democracy. He rails at 
politicians and politics. He does not expect efficiency or integrity 
of democratic government. He refuses to take seriously campaigns 
against waste, extravagance, or "graft." He sneers at party plat- 
forms, made, as he says, "to get in on but not to stand on." He 
is skeptical regarding the success of proposed reforms of the f amiliar 
type — for so many of them have been tried and found empty and 
fruitless. 

This aspect of the democratic situation cannot and need not be 
ignored. It is responsible for much of the sympathy, interest, and 
enthusiasm which the Russian soviet system has aroused in liberal 
and progressive circles. The Russian Bolshevik idealists, we are 
assured by many, have shown us the way out — have evolved what 
Lenine calls "a higher form of democracy" than that of England, 
France, or America. Let us abolish our legislatures and executives, 
and "sovietize" our state and national governments, cry some 
superficial radicals. 

The soviet system has nothing to do with bolshevism, terror- 
ism, Leninism, or the dictatorship of a class. It does offer hints to 
advanced democracies, and its failure in Russia, which is certain, 
will not prove its total want of merit. 

We must make our legislatures more representative and more 
efficient. This can be done, undoubtedly, by substituting, at least 
to some extent, representation of industries, social groups, schools 
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of opinions, vocations, and functions for the representation of 
geographical areas, heterogenous populations, and nebulous partisan 
policies. This substitution is the essence of the soviet system, and it 
is worth studying and experimenting with under favorable circum- 
stances. 

There is no reason why these American states that have been 
discussing the possibility of applying the commission plan of govern- 
ment to states, or of abolishing the upper chamber of the state 
legislature and experimenting with a unicameral general assembly, 
should not seriously consider an experiment along the Russian 
soviet lines. They might retain the state senate, but provide for 
the election of its members not, as now, by the body of voters, but 
by electoral colleges representing industrial guilds, commercial 
associations, bankers and brokers, merchants, trade unions, pro- 
fessional and scientific bodies, etc. Years ago Herbert Spencer, if 
memory serves, suggested the reformation of the British House of 
Lords after the manner just indicated. He would not have favored 
the soviet plan in its entirety, but he recognized the defects of 
Parliament — Carlyle's "Talking Machine" — and the necessity of 
such changes in the electoral system as might insure the adequate 
representation of the ability, the enterprise, the intelligence, the 
character, and the industry of the nation in the parliament. A re- 
vising chamber of experts, of men who "do things," who have had 
special training for constructive and positive work, would un- 
doubtedly give a much better account of itself than a chamber of 
lawyers and politicians — especially of lawyers and politicians 
nominated and elected by partisan machines and local bosses. 

In addition to a revising chamber of the type suggested, or pend- 
ing the adoption of constitutional amendments permitting the 
creation and election of such a senate, national, state, and local 
councils might be organized for the purpose of deliberating on 
industrial, social, and mixed problems, carrying on investigations 
and tendering formal advice to the legislature. Such industrial 
councils are being organized, or at least proposed, in Great Britain. 
As some enlightened newspapers have pointed out, British progres- 
sives, with characteristic sense and sobriety have modified the 
Russian soviet plan and adapted it to the institutions and traditions 
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of their own country, whose genius for timely compromise and 
accommodation is universally admired. It is no humiliation to the 
sovereign Parliament of Britain to admit that it often fumbles and 
muddles because it lacks scientific and practical knowledge, and 
because it is hampered by partisan politics and supposed partisan 
strategy. But, humiliating or not, the admission that parliaments 
and congresses and legislatures of the conventional type have 
developed weakness and faults and require extensive "mending" 
will have to be made. And it is fortunate that sober-minded 
students of the problem are beginning to develop a sort of consensus 
of opinion respecting the sort of mending that needs to be done. 
Extreme, superficial notions are being discarded. The silly demand 
for the sudden, immediate "sovietizing" of our so-called bourgeois 
governments on the Moscow, Petrograd, and Budapest models was 
confined to ignorant and shallow editors of the yellow radical press. 
We shall hear little of that nonsense after a while, but we shall and 
ought to hear much about genuinely representative legislative 
assemblies, as well as about electoral machinery and electoral laws 
that are intentionally designed to produce such assemblies. 

It is certain that even plain business men who would warmly 
repudiate any charge of sympathy with radicalism will increasingly 
insist on changes in the composition, personnel, and atmosphere of 
our legislative bodies. The complaint that "there are too many 
lawyers" in Congress is familiar and symptomatic. There are too 
many lawyers in every legislative body in the United States. Law- 
yers have a strong bias toward legalism. They are more adept at 
raising objections, drawing fine distinctions, splitting hairs, finding 
reasons against proposed courses of action, than at removing 
difficulties and making constructive suggestions. The business 
man is right when he asserts that we need, in public life, more men 
who know how to get results. We need farmers, merchants, manu- 
facturers, engineers, physicians, educators, practical sociologists, 
mechanics, labor leaders, in our legislative bodies. This is in 
strict accord with the true democratic principle; there is nothing 
wild or extreme about the idea. We shall have a better state, a 
more efficient and democratic state, when the men and women who 
speak and act in its name represent industry, commerce, science, 
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the liberal professions, the arts, practical benevolence, and the like. 
That state will be as good as the average character, intelligence, 
and culture of the people can make it. More is impossible. 

Finally, within the limits of the state's proper activities — and, 
to repeat with emphasis, to demand more democracy is not to de- 
mand the enthronement of the majority and the abolition of indi- 
vidual and minority rights — the voters must be armed with effective 
weapons of control and defense, with the referendum, the initiative, 
the recall, proportional representation, as against their elected 
representatives. A golden means must be found between the 
chaos and emotionalism of so-called "pure democracy," which, in 
truth, has become impossible in large and heterogeneous societies, 
and a too rigid system of representative government, which has so 
often resulted in anti-democratic, anti-popular, misrepresentative 
government. 

Changes still more fundamental than those sketched may and 
must be left to the future. It is unprofitable to speculate upon 
their nature, for the data available are wholly insufficient. Mere 
technical and mechanical progress may react powerfully on the 
modern state. The further development of a sane and sound inter- 
nationalism, which is inevitable, cannot fail to affect the nationalist 
state. But such changes cannot be foreseen in the concrete; to 
predict them in vague generalities is 'not to facilitate them. The 
course of wisdom and sane, philosophical radicalism is to interpret 
and facilitate such changes as are surely coming, as are actually 
casting shadows before them, and as we can afford to encourage and 
welcome. 



